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The War 


CHRISTMAS MESSAGE TO THE ARMED FORCES OF OUR ALLIES 


(Released to the press December 24] 


A message of the President conveying the 
season’s greetings to the armed forces and aux- 
iliary services of our allies has been sent to the 
appropriate American displomatic missions for 
transmission to the heads of the governments of 
the following countries: Australia, Belgium, 
Brazil, Canada, China, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, Dominican Republic, El Salva- 
dor, Great Britain, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras, India, Luxembourg, Mexico, Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, Pan- 
ama, Poland, Union of South Africa, Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, Yugoslavia. 

The message has also been sent to the Presi- 
dent of the Commonwealth of the Philippines; 
to the Emperor of Ethiopia; to the American 
Embassy at London for communication through 
Admiral Stark to the French National Com- 
mittee; and to the Honorable Robert D. Mur- 
phy, Civil Affairs Officer on General Eisen- 
hower’s staff at Algiers, for communication to 
General Giraud. 

The text of the message follows: 


“Struggling side by side against powerful 
foes, thousands upon thousands of soldiers of 
those nations large and small which are united 
in defense of freedom and justice and human 
rights face the holiday season far from home, 
across oceans or continents, in fields of desert 


sand or winter snow, in jungles or forests, on 
warships or merchant vessels, on island ram- 
parts from Iceland to the Solomons, in the Old 
and New Worlds. 

“They strive to the limit of their strength, 
without regard for the clock or the calendar, to 
hold the enemy in check and to push him back. 
They strike mighty blows and receive blows in 
return. They fight the good fight in order that 
they may win the victory which will bring to 
the world peace, freedom, and the advancement 
of human welfare. 

“With a deep and abiding sense of gratitude, 
the Congress of the United States has, by a joint 
resolution, asked me to transmit, on behalf of 
the people of the United States, to the armed 
forces and auxiliary services of our allies on 
land, on sea, and in the air, best wishes and 
greetings of the season to them and to their 
families and a fervent hope and prayer for a 
speedy and complete victory and a lasting 
peace. 

“Accordingly, I shall be grateful to you if 
you will convey to your armed forces and aux- 
iliary services, in the name of the Congress of 
the United States, in my own name, and in 
the name of the people of the United States, 
the cordial wishes and greetings and the hope 
and prayer expressed in the joint resolution. 


“FRANKLIN D RoosEvELT” 


ASSASSINATION OF ADMIRAL DARLAN 


[Released to the press December 26] 

In answer to questions at a press conference 
regarding the situation in North Africa and the 
assassination of Admiral Darlan, the Secretary 
of State said: 

503037—42 


“The all-important consideration is that we 
be not diverted for a moment from the supreme 
objective of the United Nations in the present 
battle against the Axis forces for control of the 
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African continent and the Mediterranean. 
This battle is still at a crucial and critical stage. 
. 
The fullest measure of unified support is needed 
by General Eisenhower and his associates. 

“Of Admiral Darlan, it may be repeated that 
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the part he played in North Africa related pri- 
marily to the military situation and was of in- 
calculable aid to the allied armies in the battle 
which is still raging. His assassination was 
an odious and cowardly act.” 


ADDRESS BY THE FORMER AMERICAN AMBASSADOR TO JAPAN 


[Released to the press December 20] 


He is trampling out the vintage where the grapes of 
wrath are stored, 

He has loosed the fateful lightning of his terrible 
swift sword, 

His truth is marching on. 

You, gentlemen of the graduating class of 
Trinity College, have completed the first part of 
your education. You have learned many things 
during your years at Trinity. You can have 


learned nothing more fundamental than the 
meaning of the word tru¢h, for truth is all- 
embracing. It comprises all knowledge and 
learning, all justice and balance and correct per- 
spective, and all the beauty of living and of life. 
“Beauty is truth, truth beauty”, wrote Keats, 


“That is all we know in life and all we need to 
know.” 

Today we are at war. It was not a war of our 
choosing; we were treacherously attacked by 
forces whose stimulus was that of ambitious 
greed, and we responded as only a free and 
powerful, truth-loving and God-loving nation 
could respond, ‘by reluctantly unsheathing that 
terrible sword which day by day and hour by 
hour we are swiftly whetting for the work in 
hand. We have unsheathed that sword not only 
to defend our homes and our women and our 
children and our children’s children—and, yes, 
ourselves—from eventual enslavement but that 
truth might prevail and that the foul miasma 
of untruth and falseness and lies with which our 
enemies seek to blot out the sun in every coun- 
try that falls under their galling yoke shall 
never poison the pure air of our own beloved 
land. That sword of ours will not be sheathed 


*Commencement address delivered by the Honorable 
Joseph C. Grew at Trinity College, Hartford, Conn., 
Dec. 20, 1942, and broadcast over Station WNBC, 


until the danger is past and, let us hope, is swept 
from the world for all time to come. Is not that 
a cause worth living for, and fighting for, and 
dying for if necessary ? 

In that enlightened work, gentlemen, you are 
to play your part. I wish I could hold out to 
you the prospect of the gracious living of olden 
days, those brief intervals between wars when, 
for a small minority of mankind, the quest for 
truth was a normal and peaceful concomitant 
of life, when truth could be defended by words 
alone. Alas, for many years that cannot be, nor, 
in the light of the facts you face, would you have 
it otherwise; for no man, if he is worth his salt, 
would shirk in any degree whatsoever the grave 
responsibilities and labor and danger which 
right-thinking tells him must be his portion. 
“Though love repine and reason chafe, there 
came a voice without reply: "Tis man’s perdi- 
tion to be safe, when for the truth he ought to 
die.” God’s truth is marching on. You could 
not, if you would, retard that march. You 
would not if you could. For in giving all that 
you have, applying all that you have learned 
and assimilated in this college, to the further- 
ance of that march of Truth, you are to find the 
profound satisfaction and great inspiration of 
living for an ideal, for your country, for civiliza- 
tion, and for the future freedom of humanity. 
“Mine eyes have seen the glory .. .” I cannot 
deplore that outlook and vista that you face 
today. I can only congratulate you that you 
have, each of you, from the very start, a man’s 
work to do—work that may try your very souls 
but from which you will profit and grow and 
your country will profit and grow by possessing 
you as citizens. “And if I drink oblivion ofa 
day”, wrote George Meredith, “so shorten I the 
stature of my soul.” Only by functioning to 
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the limit of our several capacities in the cir- 
cumstances in which we find ourselves can we 
add to our stature. At this time of national 
peril, who would fail in that maximum effort? 

And now I turn to one phase of the scene that 
confronts you. I turn to it because it is the 
phase of our war problem that I know most 
about. That is our war with Japan. I do not 
for a moment presume to touch upon questions 
of high policy and strategy in the fighting of 
this war nor upon the relative emphasis to be 
placed on the various theaters of war. Our 
highest leaders are taking care of that. I speak 
merely of the Japanese war machine as I have 
known it and have seen it grow, in power and 
determination and overweening ambition, dur- 
ing the past 10 years of my mission to Japan. 

Let me paint for you the picture as I see it, 
for you who are about to take part in our na- 
tional life have the right to know as much as can 
be known about the problem that confronts us. 
I shall not overstate the case nor overdraw the 
picture. Let us look at that picture as it faces 
us today. 

Even before Pearl Harbor, Japan was strong 
and possessed a military machine of great 
power—and when I speak of that military ma- 
chine I include all branches of the Japanese 
armed forces: the Army, the Navy, and the air 
force. That military machine had been stead- 
ily strengthened and developed during many 
years, especially since Japan’s invasion of Man- 
churia in 1931, an act of unprovoked aggres- 
sion which, in effect, commenced the expan- 
sionist movement of Japan in total disregard of 
the rights and legitimate interests of any na- 
tion or of any people that might stand in the 
way of that movement. In 1937 came Japan’s 
invasion of north China and Shanghai, which 
led to the past six years of Sino-Japanese war- 
fare. The Japanese did not wish to clothe that 
infamous campaign with the name of war: 
they called it first the “China Incident”, and 
later, when great Japanese armies were trying 
desperately but futilely, year after year, to de- 
stroy the manpower and break the magnificent 
courage and fighting spirit of the ill-equipped 
but determined forces of Generalissimo Chiang 
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Kai-shek, the Japanese people, even with their 
own unbalanced humor, could not fail to per- 
ceive the sardonic humor of the term incident, 
and they then, with tragi-comical deliberation, 
dubbed the campaign the “China Affair”. But 
never “war”. So it is today. 

But during all these years of their unavail- 
ing effort to conquer China and to bring about 
the surrender of the Chinese National Govern- 
ment those Japanese armed forces were using 
China as a training ground in preparation for 
the greater war, already carefully planned, for 
their eventual conquest and intended permanent 
control of all so-called “Greater East Asia in- 
cluding the South Seas” and for the imposition 
upon the peoples of those far-flung areas of 
what Japan is pleased to refer to as the “New 
Order” and the “Co-Prosperity Sphere”. We 
know what that euphemistic slogan “Co-Pros- 
perity” means: it denotes absolute hegemony— 
economic, financial, political—for Japan’s own 
purely selfish interests and the virtual enslave- 
ment of the peoples of those territories to do 
the bidding of their Japanese masters. This 
statement is not a figment of the imagination; 
it is based on practical experience in other 
regions already subjected to Japan’s domina- 
tion. Such a regime will be imposed in every 
area that may fall under Japan’s domination. 

During all this period of preparation the 
Japanese military machine has been steadily ex- 
panded and strengthened and trained to a knife- 
edge of war efficiency—in landing on beaches, in 
jungle fighting, and in all the many different 
forms of warfare which it was later to encounter. 
Let me give you merely one illustration of the 
sort of Spartan training to which those Japa- 
nese soldiers are subjected. Before the war 
American officers from our Army and Navy and 
from the Department of State used to be sent to 
our Embassy in Tokyo to study the Japanese 
language, the Army officers being assigned from 
time to time to observation duty with Japanese 
regiments. On one occasion, during a 4-day 
maneuver period, the Japanese commanding 
officer took his unit on a 29-hour march without 
rest; some of the soldiers actually fell asleep 
while marching, so great was their fatigue, and 
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one officer ran into a pile of lumber on the way. 
At the end of this grueling test the commanding 
officer, instead of allowing his men to rest, im- 
mediately sent them out to take up defense posi- 
tions and on patrol. The American officer, 
astonished at this inhumane treatment, inquired 
why the troops could not be allowed a modicum 
of sleep in view of their obvious nearness to 
collapse. “My men know how to sleep already”, 
replied the Japanese officer ; “I am training them 
to learn to stay awake.” Add to that intensive 
training the native courage of the Japanese sol- 
diers and sailors and airmen, their determined 
obedience to orders even in the face of certain 
death, and their fanatical joy in dying for their 
Emperor on the field of battle, thus acquiring 
merit with their revered ancestors in the life to 
come, and you get a grim conception of the 
formidable character of that Japanese fighting 
machine. Let me add that the jealous personal 
disputes, endless red tape, and face-saving ex- 
pedients which characterize the civil life of 
Japan in times of peace wholly disappear in 
war; the various branches of their armed forces 


cooperate in well-nigh perfect coordination, and 
their staff work, strategy, and tactics are of a 


high degree of excellence. The precision and 
speed of their campaign in the Malay Peninsula 
and their rapid taking of Singapore are suffi- 
cient proof of that. Furthermore, in war Japan 
is wholly totalitarian; her economy is planned 
and carried out to the last detail; a Cabinet 
Planning Board, composed of military experts 
from whose orders there is no appeal, directs the 
use that shall be made of all personal and cor- 
porate wealth and determines all questions re- 
lating to production. No word of criticism of 
the Government or its acts is tolerated; the so- 
called “thought control” police take care of that. 
Labor unions are powerless. In war Japan is a 
unit, thinks and acts as a unit, labors and fights 
as a unit. 

With that background, and having in mind 
the strength and power of Japan even before 
Pearl Harbor, consider for a moment the scene 
as it has developed in the Far East. Consider 
the tremendous holdings of Japan today: 
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Korea, Manchuria, great areas in China proper, 
Formosa, the Spratly Islands, Indochina, Thai- 
land, Burma and the Andamans, the entire Ma- 
lay Peninsula, Hongkong and Singapore, the 
Philippines, the Netherlands East Indies, and, 
farther to the south and to the east, myriads of 
islands many of which are unsinkable aircraft 
carriers, Those areas contain all—mind you, 
all—the raw materials essential to the develop- 
ment of national power: rubber, oil, tin, metals, 
and foodstuffs—everything that the most com- 
prehensive economy can desire; and they con- 
tain, furthermore, millions of native inhabitants 
who, experience has proved beyond peradven- 
ture, will be enslaved as skilled and unskilled 
labor by Japan to process those raw materials 
for immediate and future use. Add to that the 
stores of scrap iron for the making of steel which 
have been accumulating these many years in 
the Japanese homeland and the further stores 
acquired in the many conquered and occupied 
ports. There you have a recipe and the ingredi- 
ents for national strength and power that defeat 
the imagination even approximately to assess. 
Now to this recipe and these ingredients add 
one further element of grimly ominous pur- 
port. During all my 10 years in Japan I have 
read the books, the speeches, the newspaper and 
magazine articles of highly placed Japanese, of 
generals and admirals, of statesmen and diplo- 
mats and politicians. Sometimes thinly veiled, 
sometimes not even veiled, has emerged their 
overweening ambition eventually to invade and 
to conquer these United States. In their think- 
ing, even the megalomania of Hitler is sur- 
passed. Fantastic if you will, but to them it is 
not fantastic. It was not fantastic when the 
foremost Japanese admiral, as recently occurred, 
publicly stated in all seriousness that he intends 
that the peace after this war will be dictated in 
the White House in Washington—by Japan. It 
might be 1 year or 2 years or 5 or 10 years be- 
fore that Japanese military machine would find 
itself ready to undertake an all-out attack on 
this Western Hemisphere of ours; théy them- 
selves have spoken of a 100-year war; but one 
fact is as certain as the law of gravity: if we 
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should allow the Japanese to dig in permanently 
in the far-flung areas now occupied, if we should 
allow them to consolidate and to crystallize their 
ill-gotten gains, if we should allow them time 
to fortify those gains to the nth degree, as they 
assuredly will attempt to do, it would be only a 
question of time before they attempted the con- 
quest of American territory nearer home. In 
no respect do I overstate this case. My judg- 
ment is based on no wild surmise nor upon any 
far-fetched and imaginative hypothesis. It is 
based on facts, which are there for all to see, 
and upon 10 long years of intimate experience 
and observation. 

What worries me in the attitude of our fel- 
low countrymen is first the utterly fallacious 
pre-war thinking which still widely persists, to 
the effect that the Japanese, a race of little men, 
good copyists but poor inventors, are incapable 
of developing such power as could ever seri- 
ously threaten our home shores, our cities, and 
our homes, a habit of mind which is reinforced 
by the great distances separating our homeland 
from the eastern and southern battle fronts to- 
day. Second, I am worried by the reaction of 
our people to the current successes of our heroic 
fighting men in the Solomons and New Guinea, 
for after each hard-won victory the spirits of 
our people soar. Moral stimulation is good; 
but moral complacency is the most dangerous 
habit of mind we can develop, and that danger 
is serious and ever-present. I have seen with 
my own eyes in some cases and I have had first- 
hand vivid personal accounts in many other 
cases of the horrible tortures inflicted on some 
of our fellow citizens by those utterly brutal, 
ruthless, and sadistic Japanese military police; 
I received in Tokyo the first-hand stories of the 
rape of Nanking; I have watched during these 
fateful years the purposeful bombing of our 
American religious missions throughout China, 
over 300 incidents of infamous destruction of 
American life and property, the intentional 
sinking of the Panay, the attempts on the 
Tutuila and on our Embassy in Chungking, and 
other efforts on the part of those military ex- 
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tremists to bring on war with the United States 
for the very purpose of leading up to the even- 
tual carrying-out of their fell designs; and I 
say to you, without hesitation or reserve, that 
our own country, our cities, our homes are in 
dire peril from the overweening ambition and 
the potential power of that Japanese military 
machine—a power that renders Japan poten- 
tially the strongest nation in the world—poten- 
tially stronger than Great Britain or Germany 
or Russia or the United States—and that only 
when that military caste and its machine have 
been wholly crushed and destroyed on the field 
of battle, by land and air and sea, and dis- 
credited in the eyes of its own people, and ren- 
dered impotent either to fight further or further 
to reproduce itself in the future, shall we in our 
own land be free from that hideous danger and 
be able once again to turn to paths of peace. 

Gentlemen of the graduating class, I have 
spoken to you bluntly, I have talked of tragi- 
cally serious matters because I believe that this 
is not the time for conventional commencement 
addresses. Today the battleground for truth is 
on every college campus; there are no more 
ivory towers; there is no more shelter from the 
winds of controversy. In your classrooms you 
have studied history, you have traced man’s 
long and painful struggle toward freedom and 
truth. Today you join the stream of history, 
you take up the battle for truth. I cannot con- 
dole with you; I can only wish you Godspeed 
on the most serious adventure that man has ever 
undertaken. 

A long, hard, bitter road stretches before us, a 
road beset with “blood, toil, sweat, and tears”. 
Where does it lead? It leads eventually to vic- 
tory ; of that I have not one iota of doubt. Vic- 
tory not only in the sense of the triumph of 
dur armed power; not only in sense of the utter 
destruction of the aggressive power of the 
enemy; not only in sense of the liberation of 
millions of enslaved people in Europe and Asia. 
You have your part to play in that victory. 
You have an infinitely more difficult part to 
play in the translation of that victory into last- 
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ing peace. For the victory of our armed forces 
is only a prelude to the victory of truth and 
justice in the making of a new world. You 
will have a chance to help build that world, a 
chance to profit by the mistakes of the past, a 
chance to turn the stream of history into new 
channels of human progress and happiness. 
You have that precious opportunity; you will 
not value it lightly I know, for you have built 
up in your years at Trinity College a moral 
and spiritual foundation, a respect for truth 
which will strengthen you and guide you 
through the great adventure on which you em- 
bark today. 

“His truth”—God’s truth—“is marching on!” 
March with it into the future; carry it as your 
banner; and may God bless you in the efforts 
which will be yours, efforts consecrated to the 
security and welfare of your country—our 
country—and of mankind. 


PROCLAIMED LIST: CUMULATIVE SUP- 
PLEMENT 2 TO REVISION IV 


[Released to the press December 22] 

The Secretary of State, acting in conjunction 
with the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Attorney General, the Secretary of Commerce, 
the Board of Economic Warfare, and the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, on Decem- 
ber 22 issued Cumulative Supplement 2 to Re- 
vision IV of the Proclaimed List of Certain 
Blocked Nationals, promulgated November 12, 
1942. 

Cumulative Supplement 2 to Revision IV su- 
persedes Cumulative Supplement 1, dated No- 
vember 20, 1942. Cumulative Supplement 2 in- 
cludes both the new additions, amendments, and 
deletions made with this supplement and all the 
additions, amendments, and deletions which 
have previously been made to the Proclaimed 
List since Revision IV, dated November 12, 
1942. Accordingly, the current Cumulative 
Supplement 2 and Revision IV together con- 
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stitute the effective List, and Cumulative Sup- 
plement 1, dated November 20, 1942, should be 
destroyed. It is expected that in the future 
cumulative supplements, superseding all prior 
supplements, will be issued regularly every four 
weeks. It is believed that the new procedure for 
issuing cumulative supplements will be of great 
assistance to users of the List. 

Part I of Cumulative Supplement 2 contains 
239 additional listings in the other American 
republics and 36 deletions. Part II contains 
134 additional listings outside the American re- 
publics and 16 deletions. 

The additional listings contained in this sup- 
plement and in previous supplements cover 
many cases where a person or firm has been in- 
cluded on the List because of dealings with or on 
behalf of firms or persons previously included 
on the List. Attention is again called to the fact 
that on July 17, 1941, when the Proclaimed List 
was originally established, the President gave 
warning that anyone serving as such a “cloak” 
for a person on the List would have his name 
added forthwith to the List. In order that the 
effectiveness of this Government’s Proclaimed 
List policies may be maintained and that our 
limited supplies and shipping facilities may be 
reserved for persons and firms who are friendly 
to the hemisphere-solidarity policies of the 
American republics and the war interests of the 
United Nations, this policy with respect to the 
inclusion of “cloaks” must and will be vigor- 
ously pursued. 


AWARD OF THE DECORATION OF THE 
MEDAL FOR MERIT 


On December 24, 1942 the President issued an 
Executive order (no. 9286) prescribing rules 
and regulations for the award of the decoration 
of the “Medal for Merit”, which reads as 
follows: 


“By virtue of and pursuant to the authority 
vested in me by section 2 of the act of July 20, 
1942 (Public Law 671, 77th Congress), I hereby 
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prescribe the following rules and regulations for 
the award of the decoration of the ‘Medal for 
Merit’ created by said act: 


“J. The decoration of the Medal for Merit 
shall be awarded only by the President of the 
United States or at his direction. Awards of 
the Medal for Merit may be made to such civil- 
ians of the nations prosecuting the war under the 
joint declaration of the United Nations and of 
other friendly foreign nations, as have, since 
the proclamation of an emergency by the Presi- 
dent on September 8, 1939, distinguished them- 
selves by exceptionally meritorious conduct 
in the performance of outstanding services. 
Awards of the Medal for Merit made to civilians 
of foreign nations shall be for the performance 
of an exceptionally meritorious or courageous 
act or acts in furtherance of the war efforts of 
the United Nations and shall have the prior 
approval of the Secretary of State. 

“2. There is hereby created a Board to be 
known as the ‘Medal for Merit Board’, which 
shall consist of— 


The Secretary of State 

The Secretary of War 

The Secretary of the Navy 

The Chairman of the War Production 
Board, and 

The Director of the Office of Civilian De- 
fense 


The Secretary of State shall act as Chairman of 
the Board. Each member of the Board may 
designate an alternate to represent him on the 
Board and empower the person so designated to 
act in his stead. 

“3. The Medal for Merit Board will receive 
and consider proposals for the award of the 
decoration of the Medal for Merit and submit to 
the President the recommendations of the 
Board with respect thereto. 

“4, The Medal for Merit Board is authorized 
to prescribe, with the approval of the President, 
such rules and regulations not inconsistent with 
the provisions of this order as may be necessary 
to accomplish its purposes.” 
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CHRISTMAS MESSAGE OF THE 
SECRETARY OF STATE 


[Released to the press December 24] 

At the press conference this morning, a cor- 
respondent asked the Secretary of State if he 
cared to say anything to the Nation on the sub- 
ject of Christmas. 

The following is the text of the Secretary’s 
reply: 

“This second Christmas since an armed attack 
was launched against our country is an occa- 
sion for all of us to re-dedicate ourselves fer- 
vently to a unity of purpose and to unremitting 
effort in the accomplishment of the two great 
tasks which are still before us: to overthrow, 
as speedily as possible, the forces of evil, now 
on the defensive but still formidably arrayed 
against us; and to make this world of ours 
truly worthy of the inspiriting light which 
came to mankind when the Prince of Peace was 
born. 

“May I wish all a Christmas of supreme con- 
fidence that we shall defeat and destroy the 
forces seeking to conquer and enslave us and 
that the burdens and sacrifices of today will 
bring mankind a brighter and nobler tomor- 
row.” 








The Department 

















APPOINTMENT OF OFFICERS 


The Secretary of State, on December 26, 
issued the following Departmental order (no. 


1120) : 


“Effective this date Mr. John S. Dickey is 
temporarily designated Special Consultant to 
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the Division of Commercial Policy and Agree- 
ments for such period and service as the Secre- 
tary of State may direct. Mr. Dickey will 
continue to serve as a member of the Board of 
Economic Operations and the Committee for 
Political Planning. 
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“Mr. Francis H. Russell is hereby designated 
Acting Chief of the Division of World Trade 
Intelligence, effective immediately, for the pe- 
riod of Mr. Dickey’s temporary assignment to 
the Division of Commercial Policy and Agree- 
ments.” 











Publications 

















FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES: THE PARIS PEACE 
CONFERENCE, 1919: VOLUMES I AND II 


[Released to the press December 20] 

The Department of State released on Decem- 
ber 20 the first two volumes of its extensive 
publication of documents relating to the Paris 
Peace Conference of 1919 in the series Foreign 
Relations of the United States. 

Although there is a large unofficial literature 
on the Conference already in existence, none of 
the Governments represented at Paris in 1919 
has yet given any large part of the record of the 
Conference to the public. The participation of 
the United States in the present war and the 
realization that any intelligent approach to an- 
other world settlement must take into considera- 
tion the errors and successes of the last render 
this an especially appropriate time for the De- 
partment of State to fill an obvious gap in its 
Foreign Relations series by publishing in these 
volumes and in the volumes to follow the official 
American records of the Paris Peace Confer- 
ence of 1919. 

The two volumes just released are but the first 
in a series intended to include all the most im- 
portant of the American records, They contain 
documents on the preliminary period dealing 
with preparations for the Conference and the 
period between the signing of the Armistice on 
November 11, 1918 and the first meeting of the 
Council of Ten cn January 12, 1919. It is in- 
tended that succeeding volumes will contain the 
records of the plenary sessions of the Confer- 
ence; those of the Supreme Council in its vari- 
ous aspects—the Council of Ten, the Council of 
Four, the Council of Foreign Ministers, the 


Council of Heads of Delegations, etc.; the min- 
utes and reports of the commissions of the Con- 
ference ; documents on the negotiations with the 
enemy powers and the signature and ratification 
of the treaties of peace and other treaties pro- 
duced at the Paris Conference ; documents bear- 
ing on the economic aspects of the work of the 
Conference, including regulation of trade, the 
blockade, food relief, and the work of the Su- 
preme Economic Council, as well as the records 
of the meetings of the American commissioners 
plenipotentiary; and documents relating to the 
composition, organization, and activities of the 
American Commission To Negotiate Peace. 
While it is planned to print all the more im- 
portant minutes, proceedings, and other papers 
in substantially complete form, it will be neces- 
sary to omit some material of secondary im- 
portance in order to keep the edition within 
reasonable limits. The publication of docu- 
ments will cover the period of active American 
participation in the Conference, which ended 
with the departure from Paris of the American 
Commission To Negotiate Peace on December 
9, 1919. 

Volume I opens with a number of statements 
and messages of American and Allied leaders 
regarding the termination of hostilities and the 
tasks to be faced at the Peace Conference (I, 
1-6). 

American plans and preparations for the 
Conference receive extended treatment (I, 9- 
220). A section is devoted to the organization 
and work of “The Inquiry”, the organization of 
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specialists authorized by President Wilson and 
set up under the direction of Colonel House in 
September 1917, to study questions likely to 
arise at the Conference. This is a subject on 
which little documentary material has pre- 
viously been available. 

Additional light is thrown by the documents 
here published on the considerations which led 
to President Wilson’s decision to participate in 
the Conference in person and on the views of 
some of his principal advisers on the point (I, 
128-154). 

The negotiations which led to the holding of 
the Conference in Paris rather than in Switzer- 
land or elsewhere are here illustrated, and the 
arrangements made for the accommodation in 
Paris of the American Commission To Nego- 
tiate Peace are described (I, 119-127). 

The selection of the American plenipoten- 
tiaries and the other personnel of the American 
delegation is a subject of much interest here 
dealt with at length (I, 155-193). 

Other aspects of American preparations for 
the work of the Conference related to arrange- 
ments for securing information (I, 194-211) 
and relations with the press and censorship (I, 
212-220). 

The approaching meeting of the Conference 
brought negotiations on the subject of the rep- 
‘resentation of new governments, some of them 
unrecognized, or of governments which had been 
forced out of the war, or of those who had only 
broken relations with Germany, and of certain 
states whose right to representation might be 
questioned (I, 223-281). 

The plans and proposals of the United States 
and the various Allied governments concerning 
the subjects to be brought up at the Conference 
are of interest both for what they included and 
what they omitted and the extent to which the 
ideas of the United States and the principal 
Allies differed. These proposals receive ex- 
tended notice in the documents (I, 285-494). 

Several proposals for a league of nations or 
other form of international organization had 
been formulated before the meeting of the Con- 
ference. The documents here assembled illus- 
trate the attention given such proposals by the 
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principal American participants prior to the 
opening of the Conference (I, 497-532). 

Of exceptional interest are the papers here 
printed relating to conditions in Germany and 
communications received from the German 
Government in the period following the Armis- 
tice (II, 1-172). Particularly enlightening will 
be found the report of the Dresel Mission to 
Germany during the period December 27, 1918 - 
January 5, 1919, in the course of which inter- 
views were held with important German figures 
in the fields of politics and public opinion, 
whose views were recorded in the Mission’s re- 
port here printed (II, 130-172). Among the 
German leaders whose points of view were ob- 
tained were such men as Kurt Eisner, Arch- 
bishop von Faulhaber, Erhard Auer, Count 
Montgelas, Theodor Wolff, Dr. Solf, Dr. Rath- 
enau, Ministers Ebert, Noske, Preuss and 
Scheidemann, Count Brockdorff-Rantzau, and 
others. 

A similar mission was sent to Central Europe 
under the leadership of Professor A. C. Cool- 
idge, for which headquarters were established 
at Vienna. Papers relating to the establish- 
ment of this mission and certain of its earlier 
reports are here printed (II, 218-237). 

The numerous territorial questions affecting 
the future of the new states of Central Europe 
were the subject of extended negotiations here 
amply illustrated by documents (II, 287-434). 

The problems of the Far East—China’s posi- 
tion at the Conference, the question of Shan- 
tung, and the disposition of the Pacific is- 
lands—were the subject of serious considera- 
tion in the period between the Armistice and the 
opening of the Conference, as the documents 
here printed will show (II, 489-530). 

Financial questions included the building up 
of a staff of American financial experts for serv- 
ice at the Conference, the determination by the 
United States that the question of war debts 
should not be discussed at the Conference, and 
the matter of financing relief. These subjects 
are dealt with in a number of the papers in- 
cluded in the publication (II, 533-572). 

Closely related was the question of repara- 
tion for war damages, which was to cause so 
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much difficulty at the Conference and in the 
following years. Very early appeared Colonel 
House’s proposal for making an estimate of the 
damage done in France and Belgium, which re- 
sulted in the creation of the War Damages 
Board. Other views of American experts and 
suggestions for dealing with the question of 
war indemnities are here revealed by documents 
(II, 575-624). 

The difficulties involved in the desperate food 
situation in much of Europe at the close of the 
war are illustrated in other papers (II, 627- 
725). The negotiations between the United 
States and the Allies leading to the establish- 
ment of the Supreme Council of Supply and 
Relief are the subject of many of the documents. 

The question of the continuance of the 
blockade and of restrictions on trade was a 
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source of difficulty throughout the period under 
review. The considerations governing the poli- 
cies followed are here illustrated by numerous 
documents (II, 729-795). 

Foreign Relations of the United States: The - 
Paris Peace Conference, 1919, volumes I and II, 
were compiled by Dr. James S. Beddie, Dr. Mor- _ 
rison B, Giffen, and Mr. John W. Foley, Jr., 
under the direction of Dr. E. Wilder Spaulding, 
Chief of the Division of Research and Publica- 
tion, and Dr. Ernest R. Perkins, Chief of the 
Research Section of that Division. 

Copies of these volumes will be available 
shortly and may be obtained from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents. The price of volume I, 
Ixvi and 575 pages, is $1.25, and that of 
volume II, Ixxxiv and 812 pages, is $1.50. 


TREATIES AND OTHER INTERNATIONAL ACTS, VOLUME 7 


[Released to the press December 21] 


Advance copies of volume 7 of 7'reaties and 


Other International Acts of the United States 
of America, edited by Dr. Hunter Miller and 
published by the Department of State, were re- 
ceived by the Department on December 21 from 
the Government Printing Office. The preced- 
ing volume of this edition was issued in June 
1942. The present volume, containing 28 
international acts, continues the chronologically 
arranged series from January 1855 to July 1858. 

Probably the most noteworthy document in 
the volume is the Treaty of Amity and Com- 
merce of July 29, 1858, with Japan. For the 
first time in United States treaty compilations 
the full text of this document is printed: the 
treaty proper and annexed regulations, together 
with the convention of March 19, 1859 for post- 
ponement of the exchange of ratifications, all in 
the three languages of agreement, English, 
Japanese, and Netherlandish. The editorial 
notes include a detailed account of the negotia- 
tions compiled from the records of the Depart- 
ment of State, the published diary of Townsend 
Harris, Plenipotentiary of the United States, 
and the Harris papers in possession of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York; an account of the 


first Japanese mission to the United States, in 
1860, for the purpose of exchanging the ratifi- 
cations of the treaty, based on the archives of 
the Department supplemented by contemporary 
newspapers; a reprint of certain Japanese 
records of the negotiations which were pub- 
lished in the 1879 volume of Foreign Relations 
of the United States; and 68 pages of further 
Japanese records of the negotiations which were 
obtained in recent years and translated by Mr. 
Eugene H. Dooman, of the American Foreign 
Service. This treaty was one of three signed 
by Townsend Harris in the course of his mission 
to the Far East; the others, which also appear 
in the present volume, are the treaty of May 29, 
1856 with Siam (Thailand), made while our 
Envoy was en route to Japan, and the conven- 
tion of June 17, 1857 with Japan, the provisions 
of which, supplementing those of Commodore 
Perry’s famous treaty of 1854, were in large 
part superseded by the treaty of 1858. 

Another interesting document is the conven- 
tion of April 11, 1857, with Denmark, for the 
discontinuance of the tolls, known as the “Sound 
dues”, levied by Denmark during a period of 
more than four centuries on all shipping be- 
tween the North Sea and the Baltic. The story 
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of the negotiation, including the part played by 
the United States in the termination of those 
tolls, is related in full in the editorial notes. 

The Treaty of Friendship and Commerce of 
December 13, 1856, with Iran (Persia), the first 
agreement between the United States and that 
nation to go into force, continued in effect until 
1928. The Persian version is reproduced in 
facsimile. The French version and an English 
translation of an earlier treaty, signed on Octo- 
ber 9, 1851, which failed of ratification on the 
part of Iran, are printed in the editorial notes. 
Also in those notes are translations into English 
by Dr. Muhammed A. Simsar, of Philadelphia, 
of the Iranian instrument of ratification and 
certain other relevant papers. 

A vast amount of material relating to the 
negotiation and subsequent history of the Treaty 
of Peace, Amity, and Commerce between the 
United States and China, signed at Tientsin on 
June 18, 1858, is available in print. The present 
volume contains the two versions of the treaty 
text, English and Chinese, and editorial notes 
reviewing the negotiations and history, based 


primarily on the Department’s records but with 
numerous citations of published sources. 
Twelve agreements in volume 7 have not here- 
tofore been included in United States treaty col- 
lections, and most of them have not been pre- 


viously available in print. Of particular 
interest are the exchange of notes of February 
21 and June 28, 1855, with Spain, for the settle- 
ment of the case of the steamer Black Warrior, 
an intrinsically unimportant affair which de- 
veloped into one of grave international concern ; 
the exchange of notes of August 3 and 7, 1855, 
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with France, for the adjustment of the case of 
Patrice Dillon, Consul of France at San Fran- 
cisco, an episode which at the time evoked wide- 
spread comment and prolonged diplomatic 
discussions; the engagement imposed upon 
Thakombau, styled “King of Fiji”, under date 
of October 23, 1855, to pay certain claims which 
had been arbitrarily determined by an American 
naval officer in the sum of $45,000, the editorial 
notes to which comprise a survey of relations 
of the United States with Fiji from their com- 
mencement to 1870; the exchange of notes of 
June 10 and December 26, 1857, with France, for 
the settlement of the case of the brig Esmeralda, 
the earliest known instance of adjustment of a 
particular claim against the United States by an 
agreement specifically and exclusively for that 
purpose. 

Other features of the volume are a monograph 
on the “peace-and-friendship clauses” of certain 
treaties of the United States with other Ameri- 
can republics, which forms part of the editorial 
notes to the Treaty of Peace, Friendship, Com- 
merce, and Navigation of May 13, 1858, with 
Bolivia; an account of the extradition proceed- 
ings, arising from frauds on the Northern Rail- 
way Company of France, which the French Min- 
ister at Washington assigned as reasons for the 
conclusion of the additional article of February 
10, 1858; and a 17-page bibliography of the writ- 
ings cited in the volume. 

Volume 7 (xxvii, 1,170 pages) will be avail- 
able shortly. It may be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at a price of 
$4 a copy, including postage. 


PUBLICATIONS ISSUED DURING THE LAST QUARTER 


During the quarter beginning October 1, 1942 
the following publications have been released 
by the Department :* 

1756. Digest of International Law, by Green Haywood 


Hackworth, Legal Adviser of the Department of State. 
Vol. IV, chs. XII-XV. vi, 949 pp. $2.50. 


* Serial numbers which do not appear in this list have 
appeared previously or will appear in subsequent lists. 


1768. The Territorial Papers of the United States: 
The Territory of Michigan, 1805-1820. Vol. X. xii, 
948 pp. $2 (cloth). 

1791. Treaties and Other International Acts of the 
United States of America, edited by Hunter Miller. 
Vol. 7, Documents 173-200: 1855-1858. xxviii, 1170 
pp. $4 (cloth). 

1796. Principles Applying to Mutual Aid in the Prosecu- 
tion of the War Against Aggression: Preliminary 
Agreement Between the United States of America and 
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Poland—Signed at Washington July 1, 1942; effective 
July 1, 1942, Executive Agreement Series 257. 3 pp. 
5¢. 

1797. Principles Applying to Mutual Aid in the Prosecu- 
tion of the War Against Aggression: Preliminary 
Agreement Between the United States of America and 
the Netherlands, and Exchange of Notes—Agreement 
signed at Washington July 8, 1942; effective July 8, 
1942. Executive Agreement Series 259. 6 pp. 5¢. 

1798. Principles Applying to Mutual Aid in the Prosecu- 
tion of the War Against Aggression: Preliminary 
Agreement Between the United States of America and 
Greece—Signed at Washington July 10, 1942; effec- 
tive July 10, 1942. Executive Agreement Series 260. 
3 pp. 5¢. 

1802. Detail of Military Officer To Serve As Director of 
the Polytechnic School of Guatemala: Agreement Be- 
tween the United States of America and Guatemala 
Extending the Agreement of May 27, 1941—Effected 
by exchanges of notes signed June 9 and 22 and July 
21, 1942; effective from May 27, 1942. Executive 
Agreement Series 264. 3 pp. 5¢. 

1804. The Department of State Bulletin, vol. VII,, no. 
169, September 19, 1942. 20 pp. 10¢.’ 

1805. Principles Applying to Mutual Aid in the Prose- 
cution of the War Against Aggression: Preliminary 
Agreement Between the United States of America and 
Czechoslovakia—Signed at Washington July 11, 1942; 
effective July 11, 1942. Executive Agreement Series 
261. 4 pp. 5¢. 

1806. Reciprocal Trade: Agreement Between the United 
States of America and Ecuador Modifying the Agree- 
ment of August 6, 1938—Effected by exchange of 
notes signed March 2, 1942. Executive Agreement 
Series 248. 5 pp. 5¢. 

1807. Military Mission: Agreement Between the United 
States of America and Colombia—Signed May 29, 
1942; effective May 29, 1942. Executive Agreement 
Series 250, 12 pp. 5¢. 

1808. Principles Applying to Mutual Aid in the Prosecu- 
tion of the War Against Aggression: Preliminary 
Agreement Between the United States of America and 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and Exchange 
of Notes—Agreement signed at Washington June 11, 
1942; effective June 11, 1942. Executive Agreement 
Series 253. 6 pp. 5¢, 

1809. Principles Applying to Mutual Aid in the Prosecu- 
tion of the War Against Aggression: Preliminary 
Agreement Between the United States of America and 
Belgium—Signed at Washington June 16, 1942; effec- 
tive June 16, 1942. Executive Agreement Series 254. 
3 pp. 5¢. 


* Subscription, $2.75 a year. 
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1810. Principles Applying to Mutual Aid in the Prosecy- 
tion of the War Against Aggression: Preliminary 
Agreement Between the United States of America 
and Norway, and Exchange of Notes—Agreement 
signed at Washington July 11, 1942; effective July 11, 
1942. Executive Agreement Series 262. 6 pp. 5¢. 

1811. Principles Applying to Mutual Aid in the Prosecn- 
tion of the War Against Aggression: Preliminary 
Agreement Between the United States of America 
and Yugoslavia—Signed at Washington July 24, 1942: 
effective July 24, 1942. Executive Agreement Series 
263. 4 pp. 5¢. 

1812. The Department of State Bulletin, vol. VII, no, 
170, September 26, 1942. 11 pp. 10¢. 

1813. Commercial Relations: Agreement Between the 
United States of America and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics Continuing in Force the Agree- 
ment of August 4, 1937, and Text of Agreement of 
August 4, 1937—Agreement effected by exchange of 
notes signed at Washington July 31, 1942; effective 
August 6, 1942. Executive Agreement Series 265, 
8 pp. 5¢. 

1814. Detail of Military Officer To Serve As Advisor to 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs of Panama: Agree- 
ment Between the United States of America and 
Panama—Signed July 7, 1942; effective July 7, 1942. 
Executive Agreement Series 258. 10 pp. 5¢. 

1815. Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the 
United States: The Paris Peace Conference, 1919. 
Vol. I. lxiii, 575 pp. $1.25 (cloth). 

1816. The Proclaimed List of Certain Blocked Nation- 
als, Supplement 3, October 10, 1942, to Revision III 
of August 10, 1942. 17 pp. Free. 

1817. The Department of State Bulletin, vol. VII, no. 
171, October 3, 1942. 7 pp. 10¢. 

1818. Diplomatic List, October 1942. ii, 101 pp. Sub- 
scription, $1 a year; single copy, 10¢. 

1819. Waiver of Passport Visa Fees: Agreement Be- 
tween the United States of America and Argentina— 
Effected by exchange of notes signed April 15, 1942; 
effective June 1, 1942. Executive Agreement Series 
266. 5Spp. 5¢. 

1820. Publications of the Department of State (a list 
cumulative from October 1, 1929). October 1, 1942. 
iv, 33 pp. Free. 

1821. Military Mission : Agreement Between the United 
States of America and Bolivia—Signed August 11, 
1942; effective August 11, 1942. Executive Agree 
ment Series 267. 12 pp. 5¢. 

1822. Repatriation and Hospitalization of Prisoners of 
War, Reciprocal Application of the Model Agreement 
Annexed to the Convention Signed at Geneva July 27, 
1929: Arrangement Between the United States of 
America and Germany—Effected by exchange of notes 
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between the Secretary of State and the Minister of 
Switzerland at Washington, in charge of German in- 
terests, dated March 4 and 30, 1942. Executive 
Agreement Series 255. 2 pp. 5¢. 

1823. Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the 
United States: The Paris Peace Conference, 1919, 
Vol. II. lxxxii, 812 pp. $1.50 (cloth). 

1824. The Department of State Bulletin, vol. VII, no. 
172, October 10, 1942. 34 pp. 10¢. 

1825. The Department of State Bulletin, vol. VII, no. 
173, October 17, 1942. 13 pp. 10¢. 

1826. The Proclaimed List of Certain Blocked Nationals, 
Supplement 4, October 30, 1942, to Revision III of 
August 10, 1942. 21 pp. Free. 

1827. The Department of State Bulletin, vol. VII, no. 
174, October 24, 1942. 19 pp. 10c. 

1828. The Proclaimed List of Certain Blocked Nation- 
als: Revision IV, November 12, 1942, Promulgated 
Pursuant to Proclamation 2497 of the President of 
July 17, 1941. 269 pp. Free. 

1829. The Department of State Bulletin, vol. VII, no. 
175, October 31, 1942. 26 pp. 10¢. 

1830. Foreign Service List, October 1, 1942. iv, 115 pp. 
Subscription, 50¢ a year; single copy, 15¢. 

1831. Diplomatic List, November 1942. ii, 106 pp. Sub- 
scription, $1 a year; single copy, 10¢. 

1832. The Department of State Bulletin, vol. VII, no. 
176, November 7, 1942. 11 pp. 10¢. 

18383. The Proclaimed List of Certain Blocked Na- 
tionals: Cumulative Supplement No, 1, November 20, 
1942, Containing Additions, Amendments, and Dele- 
tions Made Since Revision IV, Dated November 12, 
1942. 18 pp. Free. 

1834. The Department of State Bulletin, vol. VII, no. 
177, November 14, 1942. 31 pp. 10¢. 

1835. Boundaries of the Latin American Republics: An 
Annotated List of Documents, 1493-1825 (Tentative 
Version). vi, 76 pp. 15¢. 

1837. Exchange of Official Publications: Agreement Be- 
tween the United States of America and Iceland— 
Effected by exchange of notes signed August 17, 1942; 
effective August 17, 1942. Executive Agreement 
Series 269. 5 pp. 5¢. 

1838. The Department of State Bulletin, vol. VII, no. 
178, November 21, 1942. 26 pp. 10c. 

1842. Principles Applying to the Provision of Aid to 
the Armed Forces of the United States: Supple- 
mentary Agreement Between the United States of 
America and the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland—Effected by exchange of notes 
signed at Washington September 3, 1942. Executive 
Agreement Series 270. 4 pp. 5¢. 

1843. Principles Applying to the Provision of Aid in 
the Prosecution of the War: Agreement Between the 
United States of America and Australia—Effected by 
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exchange of notes signed at Washington September 3, 
1942. Executive Agreement Series 271. 4 pp. 5¢. 
1844. Principles Applying to the Provision of Aid in 
the Prosecution of the War: Agreement Between the 
United States of America and New Zealand—Effected 
by exchange of notes signed at Washington September 
3, 1942. Executive Agreement Series 272. 3 pp. 5¢. 
1845. The Department of State Bulletin, vol. VII, no. 
179, November 28, 1942. 15 pp. 10¢. 

1846. Diplomatic List, December 1942. 
Subscription, $1 a year; single copy, 10¢. 

1849. The Department of State Bulletin, vol. VII, no. 
180, December 5, 1942. 14 pp. 10¢. 

1850. The Department of State Bulletin, vol. VII, no. 
181, December 12, 1942. 15 pp. 10¢. 

1851. The Proclaimed List of Certain Blocked Na- 
tionals: Cumulative Supplement No. 2, December 18, 
1942, Containing Additions, Amendments, and Dele- 
tions Made Since Revision IV of November 12, 1942. 
31 pp. Free. 

1852. The Department of State Bulletin, vol. VII, no. 
182, December 19, 1942. 10 pp. 10¢. 


ii, 103 pp. 














Treaty Information 














COMMERCE 


Trade Agreement With Mexico 


On December 23, 1942 a reciprocal trade 
agreement between the United States and Mex- 
ico was signed at Washington by the Secretary 
of State of the United States, the Honorable 
Cordell Hull, and the Mexican Ambassador in 
Washington, His Excellency Sefor Dr. Don 
Francisco Castillo Najera. The text of the 
agreement and accompanying schedules will be 
printed in the Executive Agreement Series. 

An analysis of the general provisions and 
reciprocal benefits under the trade agreement 
was released to the press December 23 and will 
be issued aS a supplement to this issue of the 
BULLETIN. 
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EDUCATION 


Pan American Institute of Geography 
And History 


Venezuela 

By a letter dated December 11, 1942 the Di- 
rector General of the Pan American Union in- 
formed the Secretary of State that on Decem- 
ber 9, 1942 His Excellency the Ambassador of 
Venezuela in the United States, Senor Dr. 
Diégenes Escalante, deposited with the Pan 
American Union the instrument of ratification 
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by the Government of Venezuela of the Reso- 
lution on the Establishment of the Pan Amer- 
ican Institute of Geography and History, ap. 
proved by the Sixth International Conference 
of American States, held at Habana January 
16 -— February 20, 1928. 

The Government of Venezuela has consid- 
ered it necessary to ratify the above-mentioned 
resolution in view of the fact that a financial 
obligation is involved for the national treasury 
with respect to the maintenance of the Institute. 
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